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ABSTRACT 

This study— "The Public Library's Publicity Program: How Do 
Those Involved View It?" by John D. Rugg— asks what librarians and news- 
men think about the basic content and usual quality of the library 
publicity program^ and how their views differ. In addition to a search 
of library and public relations literature » the author surveyed a group 
of public libraries 9 newspapers » and radio and television stations in 
Ohio* soliciting opinions on what Ohio public libraries are doings and 
how well, in the reaLn of publicity. 

Results indicated that there is little disagreement between the 
librarians and the newsmen, all groups reporting that public libraries 
in Ohio are doing less well with publicity than they should. In the 
main, public library publicity is shown to tend to be print oriented; 
thus it proves somewliat more effective with newspapers than with the 
electronic media of radio and television. Host commonly provided 
library publicity services to Ohio news media were reported to be the 
written news release (92 percent of cases), continuing library -media 
contact (55 percent), and provision of news tips (U7 percent) and back* 
ground information {slao hi percent). 

Some indication was shown that, while public libraries take 
advantage of public service tine on radio and television, additional 
effort to focus public library messages through the electronic media 
would reach fertile territory for communicating with the mass public. 
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Having been involved in the active practice of public relations 
for nearly twenty-five years^ and with continuing affectionate use of 
libraries for even longer^ the author here combines his two enthusiasms 
into a single study. Indeed^ since the study also involves his native 
Ohioi still a third enthusiasm might be said to have been added. 

While pursuing a career with the United States government, the 
author directed for a number of years the international public relations 
program of the U.S. Air Force's Air Weather Service, which, like the 
library, exists only to serve the needs of its patrons. With this as 
background, those who review comments i<iade in this paper will perhaps do 
so from the standpoint thai the author is more publicist than librarian. 

He wishes to acknowledge his sincere gratitude to his wife, 
Mildred, for her forebearance during long hours of research and writing; 
to Dr. Lucile Thome, whose welcome advice and counsel throughout his 
months as a library student have been of inestimable value; to Dr. 
Maurice Marchant, whose comments, suggestions, and advice in helping to 
frame the study were invaluable; and to the many helpful men and women 
of Ohio's public libraries, newspapers, and radio and television 

0 

Stations, without whose vital and interesting data this project would 
not have been possible. 
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CHAPTER I 



ZNTRODUCTION 

Six blind men once had occasion to exsunine an elephant^ a beast 
with vhich none of them was familiar* chance^ ane of them touched 
the huge animal's tail and declared the eleph&nt to be like a rope. A 
second felt the animal's side; "he is like a vally** he said« He who 
touched the beast's trunk announced the pachydem's likeness to a snake; 
while those who touched leg^ ear^ and tusk spoke out for the elephant's 
resemblance to a tree^ a palm leaf ^ and a spear ^ respectively* 

Th their differing opinions y these six are representative of all 
individual and group reactions to any institution^ such as a library* 
their individual reactions to the elephant^ they tinily characterize the 
jungle beast's "public relations" in a manner similar to that in which 
patrons react to their library^ regardless of what type of library it 
happens to be* Furthermore^ the blind men's reactions were brought 
about by the various aspects of what the elephant ws, not by any cal- 
culated action or program on the part of the elephant* 

I£$ on the other hand^ the elephant— feeling^ perhaps^ that its 
trunk was its finest attribute—had contrived to make sure that each of 
the six touched only the trunks it would have been carrying out a basic 
and fundamental kind of public relations program. 

Against a background of public relations in its broadest sense» 

this study will address itself primarily to publicity programs as th^ 

1% 
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relate to the library. Based on the literature and a survey of a group 
of librarians and reporters, it will approach the question: What do 
librarians and newsmen think about the basic content and usual quality 
of the library publicity program, and how do their views differ? 

Because the field of public relations— of which publicity is a 
part— is so broad and intertwined with such activities as advertising, 
some limitatiofjs are necessary. Consideration will be limited to those 
actions taken by a library- ally in writing and through a news-media 
outlet— for the specific purpose of reaching members of the community it 
serves. Sine any service organization like a libraxy must adjust to 
the needs and demands of its public, it will be assumed for the purposes 
of this study that the library is meeting its basic responsibilities to 
provide good, efficient service cheerfully to its patrons. What, then, 
ought it to be doing to proclaim that fact, to publicize itself? 

Writing in 1963, the assistant dean of Michigan State Univers- 
ity's College of Communication Arts defined public relations as . . 
the skilled com-nunication of ideas to the various publics with the 
object of producing a desired result."^ This communicator went on to 
point out some of the things public relations is not: advertising, 
simple publicity', propaganda, lobharlng; although some of these activi- 
ties are closely allied to public relations. 2 

Betty Rice, an experienced library public relations expert, thus 
defines publicity, the aspect of public relations with which this study 
will concern itLolf: "... the release of information to the public 



John S. Marston, The Mature of Public Rel ations (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., I963), p. 5. 

^Ibid., p. U. 



about an institution • • • through ehanrels of eoraminieation (nem- 
papers* magasines* radio, television) vhose space or time has not been 
paid for***^ Ih the sense that pubUclty, which Rice In her helpful 
book has called "the handmaiden of public relations,**'^ consists of the 
Ubraxy^s attempt to relate itself to its piiblics and its pubUcs to 
itself* its various ramifications will be considered here* 

To summarize the foregoliig» this study ifill not attempt to deal 
with the entire broad spectrum of public relations as it relates to the 
llbrazyi it will limit itself to that aspect of library piiblie rations 
usui^ly referred to as publicity. It will examine in general the aims 
and intent of such activities* some of the techniques used* some means 
of evaluating and assessing the results* and a random saBQ>ling of the 
opinions of librarians and reporters on the specifics and effectiveness 
of library publicity efforts* It will not deal with the library*8 basic 
efforts to relate effectively to the public through doing its work well* 
but only with the libraiyis efforts to tell the public about the litarazy* 



%etty Rice, Public Relations for Public Libraries (New York: 
H* W. Wilson Co** W^TTpTST 

'^Ibld* 



CHAPTER IX 



SBARCHINO THS LITERATimE 



Ih common with other public institutions which exist to serve the 

public and which offer thenselvas for public scrutinyy the library has a 

long histoxy of ptiblic relations, reflected in the literature* In a 

1965 Library Journal article* Alice Norton, public relations director of 

the Westchester Library System, Mount Vernon, New York, pointed outs 

Publicising the public libraxy is alnost as old as the 
institution itself. John Cotton Dana, not the first library 
publicist but one of the liveliest, was printing and distributing 
broadsides and reading lists for the Denver Public Library before 
he left Denver in 1893. Not until four years later was the temi 
"public relations'* to make its first appearance in print . . • !> 

More sophisticated aspects of library publicity did not make an 

appearance, however, until sometime after the era of John Cotton Dana, 

as suggested by Hal Golden and Kitty Hanson in a I960 book on conducting 

special events: 

Since the end of World War IX, the nation's libraries 
have become some of the most aggressive sponsors of special 
events. Before that time, the local library had usually been 
content to concentrate on services for book lovers who came 
through the doors, with little or no effort directed toward 
the less-than-avld reader .6 

The apparent conflict between Norton and Golden and Hanson as to 
the library's publicity activities prior to World War XI would seem to be 



'Alice Norton, "Professional Publicity Services! A 196$ Check- 
list," Ubrary Journal 90 (September 1, 1965) t 3392. 

^Hal Oolden and Kitty Hanson, How to Plan^ Produce^ and Publiclaie 
Special Events (New York: Oceana Publications, I960), p. 80. • 



due to a distinction being made by the authors between a program of 
issuing printed material on the one hand and of staging activities to 
draw the public to the library on the other hand. 

Given the historical nature of the practice of public relations 
and publicity by libraries, it might be expected that that circumstance 
would have resulted in a precise, succinct statement of what publicity 
and public relations tasks ought to be carried on by any library. To 
the contrary, the 1966 Minlmim Standards for Public Library Systems of 
the American Library Association are, in this regard, couched in rather 
vague generalities, prefaced by a heading that "good library service 
requires an effective public relations program. Beyond this, the 
standards state t 

Public relations begins with a personal approach by 
every member of the staff to the public, and continues with 
the promotion of understanding attitudes toward objectives of 
the library; the ciissemination of information regarding 
operations not readily discernible by the public; and the 
dissemination of information regarding materials, services, 
and activities available to the public. 

The program should be planned and budgeted for, yet 
flexibl'- enough to adjust to unforeseen developments. All 
available communications media should be used to present 
inforwation regarding the library to the community. The 
program shouldobe reviewed periodically to ascertain its 
effectiveness.^ 

Contrasted with this very general dictum to librarians to have 
and to carry on a program is the following partial blueprint for basic 
publicity, taken from the public relations literature, rather than that 
pertaining specifically to librarianship. Its application to a library 
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•American Library Association, Minimum Standards for Public 
Library Systems, 1966 (Chicago: American Library Association, '1$'677, 
p. 3U. 

®Ibid. 



program is interesting^ if not obvious. The subject is organizing for 
publicitjt 

Sound organization will have much to do with creating a 
successful publicity activity. However, • • • it is necessary 
to determine • • • the extent of tlie "publicity potential" a 
company offers • • • 

"Publicity Potential" Check List • • • Product Dnform- 
atioA Publicity • • • 

1« New Products 

2« Product Applications 

3. New Uses for Existing Products 

U* How to Use the Product 

5* How the Product is Manufactured • • • 

• • • Employee Publicity (usually for local release) 

!• Promotions 

2« Retirements 

3* Awards 

U« Participation in Community Events • • 
The company check list contains considerably more items than are 
quoted here, but it is interesting to note how many "company publicity 
potentials" may be translated to "library publicity potentials*" For 
example, librarians might consider the publicity potential of 1« New 
Books; 2« Uses of Books (product applications) or Nonbooks; 3« New 
Uses for Old Books; li« How Books Are Used, or How They Are Mkde. No 
such aid to library publicists was discovered in library literature* 

^Charles E. St. Thomas, How to Pet industrial and Business 
Publicity (Philadelphia: Chilton Co., 1936), pp. 19-1? • 



It became clear as the literature was perused that those who 

have written on the subject tend to accept, on the idiole, either 

directly or by implication, the basic value of publicity in general. 

The cautionaxy notes sounded are few, and most of them echo the mild 

admonition by St. Thomas that an early necessity is to determine "the 

degree to which a company wants to capitalize on its predetermined 

•publicity potential. «"^^ in the main, writers agree with the pubUc 

relations practitioner who said that publicity 

... can make the difference between a deed that cap- 
tures the popular fancy and an event lost in the byways of 
history. 

There are 30 mountains in Colorado higher than Pike's 
Peak, but who knows of Elbert, Blanca, Uncomphagre, Lincoln, 
Gray, or Torrey? A gold-rush slogan has made Pike's Peak seem 
taller than its neighbors. 

The very same night of the famous Chicago fire, only 
300 miles to the north a holocaust at Feshtigo, Wisconsin, 
took many more lives and destroyed more property, but there 
were no reporters present in the north woods. 

And, it might be added, no one made a release on the Peshtigo fire. 

Applied to the library, this simply means that it is not enough 
to do an effective job of running a good library. Some planned action 
must be taken to communicate that fact, and others, to the public, the 
experts continually point out. 

Five years ago, a public relations professor wrote: "Business 
management recognizes the need for establishing public understanding of 
its policies and practices through public relations programs. "^^ 



l^Ibid. 

Clifford Owsley, "Making the Mountain Taller," PubUc 
Relations Journal 17 (November 1961): 19-20. — 

TO 

"^Bertrand R. Canfield, Public Relations: Principles^ Cases . 
and Problems . 5th ed. (Honewood, HI.: Richard D. Jrvin, Inc., I968), 
P« k. 
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Even the voices of the special libraxy*8 administrators were 
added to the general chorus in support of publicity's valuei for the 
problem of the special library* as compared to that of the public 
library, is simply one of reaching a difrt^rent "public" and another 
type of "community, » in this case users of the medical librazy. 

In the Handbook of Medical Library Practice for 1956, Mildred 
Crowe %fritest 

Among the important techniques of public relations is 
publicity, which includes all written communications that go out 
from the library. Librarians should become proficient in it.i 
preparation • The chief purpose of publicity is to promote a 
realistic knowledge of the library and its good works. 3-3 

A seldom-mentioned aspect of publicity is also covered by Crowe, who 

points out that issuance of the usual news releases and announcements is 

not the sum total of a publicity effort by the library. She urgess 

Careful consideration should be given to every written 
item that goes out from the librarian's office, whether it be 
a notice for an overdue book, a request to an administrator for 
an increase in budget, a memorandum giving instructions to the 
staff, or a letter of thankr to a donor for a valuable gift • , • 
it cannot be too strongly impressed upon librarians that study 
of the techniques of writing is a necessary part of their 
education •■'^ 

In addition to material on the subject of publicity's value and 
its general aspects, the library literature is rich in information on 
the general and specific conduct of a libraxy's publicity program. A 
wealth of guidanr>e is available on, for example, when and how to reach 
out for library publicity. One handbook gives a listing of occasions 



Mildred R. Crowe, "Public Relations," in Handbook of Medical 
Library Practice , 2d ed., ed: Janet Doe and Mary Louise Marshall (Chi- 
cago: American Library Association, 195»6), pp. 



Ibid., p. 2%, 



upon which library publicity releases are especially app ro p r i ate » a 

technique known to the publicity writer as selecting a ''news peg** 

upon which to (vhang** a publicity stoiy* For the appropriate dates in 

February^ for example* this useful text lists the birttidays of Sidney 

Lanier (ISUS), Charles Dickens (1812) » John Ruskin (1619) » Samuel Pepys 

(1632)« and Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (1807)» among others^ and records 

the same month's charter date of the Boy Scouts (1910) and publication 

date in 1678 of John Bunyan's PUgrlm's Progress within a lengthy list 

of suitable occasions for library publicity 

Another down-to-earth, simplified text* not written specifically 

for librarians * gives some basic tips for those who might be carx^^ng 

the library's publicity messages to the mass audiences represented by 

radio and television: 

Some people don't need this coaching* with some it may 
do iiK>re harm than gpod, but here are a few tips: 

1. An effective speaking tempo* 

2. Naturalness* 

3. No nervous gestures, 
ii. Be relaxed* 

5* No overly lontr. sentences or speeches .^^ 
Helpful hints and basic guidance exist in considerable profusion 
throughout the literature* providing the neopliyte library publicist with 

^^Marie D, Loizeaux* Publicity Primer » 3<2 rev. ed* (New York: 
H. vr. Wilson Co., 19l*?), p. fliu 

^^Babette Hall, The Fight Angles; How to Do Successful Public- 
ity (New York: Ives Washburn, Inc., 1965^, p. 07. 
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a fairly broad range of what-to-do and how-to-do*it instructions in the 
intricate art of getting the library's message to its community through 
the medium of a publicity program. 

It is neither the function nor the intention of this study to 
present here a handbook of publicity plans and techniques for use by 
librarians* It would be quite outside the restricted scope of research 
time and length to attempt to do so. However » some indications of what 
material of this nature is to be found in the libraiy literature seems 
appropriate for inclusion in this paper. In discussing possible forms 
of publicity* for example* Crowe states: 

Chief among the library's forms of publicity are 
reports. Every library should make some form of annual 
report to its patrons. . . . items to be included . . . 
are: book collection* size and gaps if advisable; use of 
library* circulation* and attendance; acquisition statistics; 
. . . staff information; budget; equipment added; . . . work 
of special departments; and plans for the future." 

Additional suggestions are also made in Crowe's discussion for the 

development of "library communications," including: 

All correspondence should be answered promptly. Long delays 
are inexcusable. . . • 

All communications should be cordial. Terseness and 
sharpness are unnecessary even when dealing with the most 
recalcitrant borrower. ... 

Announcements calling attention to a special ite:n of 
the library's bookstock or service should be tlnely* informa* 
tive and interesting. 

Statistics are an important part of library 
publicity. . . . 

It may be helpful if a library can issue periodic 
newslet^ers* informing patrons of developments ... 

Interesting items of information pertaining to the library 
may be sent to local newspapers* county or state professional 
publications* or to the house organ or the alumni bulletin of 



Crowe* p. 25U 
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the organization of which the library is a part. These neus- 
paper and periodical notices should be succinct and interesting^ 
calling attention to a particular phase of the libraxy's vork. 
Human interest stories about the library are often successful 
in obtaining help for it. They should be written in attractive^ 
narrative fashion and should be accompanied by photographs. 
The libraz7*8 historical collection^ its value to its patrons^ 
its ability to find the iapossible^ a recent outstanding 
acquisition^ and its direst needs are subjects that best fit 
this type of publicity. The response to such articles often 
dramatieally proves the power of the press .^^ 

In the ABC's of Libraiy Promotion^ Steve Sherman points out yet 

another aspect of librazy publicity possibilities » the availability of 

public service time on radio and television for library messages* Such 

time must be made available in the public interest as a matter of a 

compliance with the law by radio and televisim broadcasters. "In 

actuality^" Sherman says* "many stations are not granted licenses as a 

result of inadequate programming in the public interest."^' This is not 

to say that time is automatically available to librarians £er se; but 

The law promotes public service programming. The 
Federal Communications Comiiission favors educational programs. 
The library is the most all-encompassing educational institu- 
tion. Public service time is available* ... mist go to sane- 
body. Why shouldn't the tine go to librarians?^^ 

In this same connection* Frances Nunmaker* in a 19U8 text on use 

ty libraries of radio's mass audience* tells of a 

• • • program called "Idbraryana*" in which unusual 
reference questions are featured. There are good human 
interest stories in connection with Ohio's bookmobiles and 
programs telling about this type of library service bring a 
good response. On one occasion* the Clark County bookmobile 
cane to Columbus and was parked in front of the radio station. 
A "line" was dropped from the station into the bookmobile and 



^^Ibid., pp. 255-56. 

I'steve Sheriaan* ABC's of Library Promotion (Netuchen* N.J.: 
Scarecrow Press* 1971)* p. Ub, 

20lbid. 
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tHO men from UHKC did an ad*lib broadcast directly from the 
bookmobile* interviewing, people who were inspecting the 
library on wheels • • J-^ 

It is interesting to note that Nunmstkery who at that tine was publicity 

director of the Ohio State Idbrary* gathered the comments of a number of 

radio statfLon managers* one of the few instances in library literature 

to report an attempt to evaluate a library's publicity program. One of 

the managers* speaking of a historical radio series* saids 

• • • We had occasion to use the library many times in 
preparing scripts for that series |. • • we refer to the libraxy 
very often for script material. The cooperation of the local 
library is splendid. Now by inverse ratio the utilization of 
radio by local libraries is practically nil. In short* we have 
had several occas:.ons to use the resources of the library* but 
the library apparently has had no reason to use our facilities. 

Since this comment dates f irom an era a quarter-century ago in which radio 

was quite different from what it is today* its specific relevance perhaps 

is not great; but librarians who have small local television outlets at 

hand might do well to translate the concept of that comment from the 

older broadcast medium to the newer. 

Another medium for the purveying of the library's publicity 

message is the eachibit or display. Librarian Joan Titley of the Kom* 

hauser Health Sciences Library at Kentuclcy's University of Louisville* 

had this to say about exhibits t 

Exhibits displayed on a bulletin board or in a case in 
the foyer or entrance of the library give the public samples of 
the library's wares. Exhibits fall into five categories! 
historical* biographical* factual* commemorative* and ciurent 
events. More Important than the topic is its relevance and 
pertlnence**to a guest lectiirer* a holiday* new buildings* 



21 

'^Frances G. Nunnaker* The Library Broadcasts (New York: H. VT. 
WUson Co.* 19li8), p. UO. 

2^Ibld.* pp. Ia-I*2. 
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graduation 9 or registration » for example. Topical exhibits and 
displays show the patron that the library is alerts that the 
staff is cognisant of the in3titution*s activities^ and that the 
librazy*s collection and services relate to the interests of the 
users • • 

However 9 as in all other endeavors^ what is worth doing in the 

preparation and display of eschibits is worth doing well. Rice points 

out to libraxy exhibitorst 

Look at the bulletin boards^ the display cases y the 
lounge areas. How would they strike you if you had never 
visited your library before? Do they convey a sense of lively 
aetivityy pleasant welconsy a "with it** aura, or do they per* 
petuate the stereotype of the library as a dingy place populated 
by individuals more interested in preserving the books than in 
serving the patrons? If you can*t manage to have a good-looking 
community bulletin boards don't have one. « « • If you cannot 
assign personnel to change the display cased on a regular, basisy 
seriously consider soliciting outside professional help*^*^ 

So much has been published on the mechanics of preparation and 
distribution of the bulwark of the publicity program«»the written news 
release— that it would serve no worth-while purpose here to do wore than 
touch briefly upon the subject. Help in this regard is available for 
those who wish to improve their proficiency in the written aspects of 
publicity work for the library. Not the least of these sources of aid 
and instruction is to be found in the columns of the local newspaper; 
all of the great variety of material there was written in such a manner 
as to lead the editors to decide to print it. It bears study. 

One recent article on the art of publicity getting appeared in 
1969» written by the public relations director of the Seattl<& Public 
Library* Elizabeth lAright Evans. She covered the news release from 



^^Joan Titley» "The Library and Its Publics t Identification and 
Communications 9 ** in Handbook of Medical Library Practice ^ 3d ed., eds 
Gertrude L. Annan and Jacqueline w. Feiter (Chlcagot Medical I^braxy 
Association^ 1970) y p. 361. 



2^ice, p. 21. 
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the type of paper to be used to the matter of accompanying photographs* 
Evans* excellent article points out that it Is 

• . • important to study the media which we wish to use. 
By reading all departments of the newspaper* noting particular 
styles and ways of writing articles, we can come to write 
material that will be suitable and will run almost as we wrote 
it. For instance, if we know the kind of abbreviation the 
paper uses for words like avenue and street or a.m. and p.m., 
we do better. . . . 

About photographs, they should be glossy finish. In the 
case of facial photos, known as "head shots," these may be five 
by seven inches. For pictures with more persons they generally 
are eight by ten inches. But some papers want the pictures to 
be exactly the size in which they will appear; this is because 
they use a different printing process. Thus it is wise to 
inquire of the particular publication what size it wants 

On this same subject, Loizeaus's fine book provides added guidaneet 

If we are to please the editor, we have several MUSTS thrust 
upon us. He MUST get "clean" copy, so we will: 

TYPEMRPTE if possible (and let's make it possible!) • 
Never, we have been told, use pen and ink. If long hand is g. 
absolutely unavoidable, use black pencil and print all names.^^ 

Additional valid admonitions follow, ranging from writing on only one 
side of the paper to a request for generous margins and prohibitions 
against hyphenating words at the ends of lines or dividing paragraphs 
from one page to the next.^7 

On the important matter of assessing and evaluating the content 
and results of library public relations or publicity programs, library 
literature is thin. One article, while interesting, actually was a re- 
port of librarians* reactions to a public information program run on a 
state-wide basis in Louisiana by professional publicists under Title I 



^^Elizabeth Wright Evans, "How to Get Publicity for YOUR Library," 
Library News Bulletin 36 (October I96?); 26O-6I. 

^^Loizeaux, p. 25. 

^^Ibid., pp. 25-26. 
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of tK^ Library Services and Construction Act. The question that was 

asked of participating Louisiana librarians was whether or not they 

recognized **• • • the value of employing professionals in the public 

relations field*"^^ Although resulting comments were mixed* 

Individual responses to questionnaires indicated that 
they recognized the importance of using all media— radio* 
television and newspaper* and that the use of all media can be 
more effectively coordinated by public relations representatives 
at the regional level. Their ability to work with the large 
daily newspapers* TV stations and radio stations serving sur* 
rounding communities is a decided asset .^^ 

Some pertinent comments were: 

I see no need to spend taxpayers* money on something we 
can do ourselves* 

A public relations firm has the know-how and contacts to 
reach the public* They have the time and talent which most lib* 
rarians do not have. 

For general publicity I would prefer writing ny own news 
stories* since it is almost as easy to write a story as it is to 
list the facts necessary for someone else. 

We were relieved of duties pertinent to publicity and 
were able to devote more time to actual library processes .^^ 

Another publicity evaluation found in the literature consisted 
of an assessment of a Wisconsin program called the Cooperative Library 
Ihformation Program (CLIP)* reported in the Wisconsin Library Bulletin 
in 1971. Developed under Title III of the Library Services and Con- 
struction Act* CLIP was intended **to perform certain functions at the 
state level that could not be adequately handled by individual libraries 



^^Betty Edgerton* ''Public Ihformation Regional Projects: An 
Assessment*" Louisiana Library Association Bulletin 32 (Fall 1969): 99. 

^^Ibid. 

^°Ibid.* pp. 98-99. 
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or systems • • • and to assist local librarians in developing their own 
public information programs through the exchange of ideas and useful 
materials. Following completion of the nine-month test program, the 
administrators took stock of what had been accomplished bgr the state<- 
vide cooperative CLIP activities. They reported that 

• . • there is no tangible measure. True* tie can quote 
some facts and figures t 20,000 attractive, colorful book list 
covers were distributed in quantity to libraries requesting 
them; 650 libraiy staff members around the state are sporting 
a button that reads '*Nay I Help?"; 300 library walls are 
plastered with a poster reading ^mo Silence," designed to 
destroy an outmoded image. 

Nine commercial television stations have a set of six 
colorful spot announcements calling attention to libraries and 
their services; 115 radio stations have discs of 15 recorded 
spot announcements. The slogan "Discover Libraries" has been 
adopted and publicized, and a universal library symbol has been 
designed and made available for all to use. Three issues of a 
newsletter. Tips from CLIP > have been published— informing, 
exhorting, ca.ioiing, and offering. » . 

One chapter in Shexman's excellent handbook on library promotion 
is devoted to evaluation of the public relations program. He urges all 
library publicists to study the needs of their library, analyze those 
communication channels available, pretest publicity materials, determine 
media response, and compile people's response to publicity messages* A 
framework for this evaluation process is set forth in a series of basic 
questions to be asked, ranging from "Is your library aware of current 
needs of your service area?" through "Did the professionals compliment 
you on your presentation of the material?" and "Did the media use the 
material you submitted?" to "Did a particular piece of FP material 



^^rian S. Edsall, "CLIP— The First Nine Months," Wisconsin 
Library Bulletin 67 (March-April 1971): 93. 

^^Ibid. 
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temporarily attract an luiusual number of people to the library?" 

Sherman's recommendations are for a continuing program of 
analysis and evaluation^ using a subjective approach* as a library's 
publicity program is planned* implemented* and reviewed. Although f ew^ 
if any* meanin^rul quantitative statistics can be expected to result 
from this approach* the procedure can yield real dividends in terms of 
improved effectiveness in the publicity program. 

It has been suggested that no more can be esqpected* but some of 
the public relations experts are hopeful. Writing in 1969* John F. Budd, 
Jr«* a Carl ByoXr & Associates vice president* and Robe&t Q. Strayton* a 
Honeywell Corporation public relations man* looked somewhat hopefully to 
the future: 

There's no disputing the fact that the Achilles heel 
of many a public relations operation is the weak feedback • , • 
of results* and their evaluation. What tangible evidence is 
accumulated* i.e.* newspaper and magazine clippings* is puny 
documentation of the worth of a major investment such as public 
relations. 

Because public relations has for too long been largely 
intuitive* it perhaps has an especially pressing need for more 
scientific inputs* for incorporal ing in its modus operandi more 
orderliness and precision. However lean tl)e body of knowledge 
is in understanding people's reactions* attitudes and opinions* 
public relations has an obligation to use the best of it and to 
apply it to its myx*iad activities to get some measure of impact* 
even if it isn't conclusive •^'^ 

In F>artial response to this obvious and expressed need for some 
expert evaluation of the quality and content of the library's publicity 
program, this study will attempt to dip into the reservoir of opinions 



•'•^Sherman* pp. 122-32. 

^John F. Budd, Jr., and Robert G. Strayton, "Can Public 
Relations Be Measured?" Public Relations Quarterly 13 (V/inter 1969): 
19. 
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and attitudes on the subject which are held by those groups which are 
most closely concerned—librarians > newspaper reporters » and radio and 
television newsmen. The results may be^ as Budd and Strayton suggest* 
"puny documentation;" but the indications reflected thereby can be ex* 
pected to be more helpful to librarians seeking to improve the quality 
of their publicity programs than no data at all. 



CHAPTER III 



RESEABCH METHQDQLOOT 

In approaching the basic problem of setting up an appropriate 
method for collecting and analyzing representative data vhich would 
reflect informed opinions on the content and quality of the library 
publicity program in general, it vas apparent from the outset that 
neither time nor financial support vas sufficient to permit taking a 
national survey. Such a desirable extension of basic research would 
have to wait for some future time. It was determined, therefore, that 
what this initial study would seek to reflect would be some indicative 
opinions and attitudes on public library publicity programs drawn from 
some randomly sampled members of interested and informed groups within 
a single state of the United States. 

The midwestem state of Ohio was selected for the basic survey, 
partially upon the basis of the author's interest and knowledge as a 
native Ohioan and partially because, while having a lengtl^r history of 
library service, Ohio is neither so sparsely populated as some of the 
Western states nor so compacted with people as are some of the more 
metropolitan areas of the United States. Ohioans, who in the 1970 
Federal Census numbered nearly 11 million, are domiciled— and served 
by libraries— 'in groupings ranging from rural to urban, and informed by 

35a yer Directory of Publications, 1973 (Philadelphia: Ayer Press, 
1973), p. 

19 
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more than UOO newspapers,^^ 26 commercial television stationa,^*^ and 120 
radio stations, 38 exclusive of FM stations carrying principally music. 

In order to attempt to avoid surveying those who had little or 
no involvement with public library publicity, only those Ohio towns 
which had a population of 25,000 or sweater and in which a newspaper was 
published were selected for the survey population. This delimitation 
resulted in the selection of 33 Ohio cities and towns, based upon their 
respective listings in the referenced Ayer's directory, 16 of which 
communities had only a daily newspaper, 5 of which had only a newspaper 
published less frequently than every day, and 12 of which had newspapers 
in both of the two categories mentioned. From among this number, 26 
newspapers were selected by lot to receive questionnaires, a number 
which represented nearly 58 percent of the total population. Rationale 
for a sample size of 26 will be explained in a later paragraph. Dn the 
selection of newspapers to be surveyed, it was further decided, in order 
to broaden the data base by maximizing the number of different Ohio com* 
munities to be surveyed, that no more than a single newspaper in any one 
city or town would be surveyed. The newspapers selected for the survey, 
with their respective circulation figures as given in Ayer's, are listed 
in Table 1, which also Indicates whether or not a particular newspaper 
returned a completed questionnaire in time to have its data included in 
the final data base of the survey results. 



^^Ibid. 

^ ^Broadcastigg Yearbooki 1973 (Washington, D.C.: Broadcasting 
Publications, Inc., 1973), pp. A-U1-U3 . 

^^Ibid., pp. B-151-59. 
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TABLB 1 

OHIO NEWSPAPERS SELECTED TO RECEIVE QUESTIONNAIRES^^ 



* indicates inclusion of data in surv^ results 
I, Dailies s (with 1972 circulation figures) 

Akron Beacon-Journal I789377 

«Canton Repository 70*223 

«Cineinnatl Enqulier 19U»2U8 

Dayton Journal Herald (returned blank) 113»870 

«Elyria Chronicle-Telegram 32»962 

Pairbom Herald (returned too late) 8*257 

»Kanilton Journal-News 30*288 

Lancaster Eagle-Gazette 19*ll48 

»Lima News li2*792 

Lorain Journal l(0*U98 

«Ifansfield News-Journal 39»3U5 

»IfBa>ion Star 23»590 

»Ha9sillon Independent 21*712 

4^N6wark Advocate And American Tribune 2U»36l 

♦Portsmouth Times 2lt907U 

♦Toledo Bla<i? 172,U91 

liWarren Tribune-Chronicle U2$26^ 

♦Youngstown Vindicator 1029626 

♦Zanesville Times Recorder 31*ii37 



nean circuxation or oaixies wnicn 
returned completed questionnaires 60^886 



II. Weeklies: (with 1972 circulation figures) 

♦Euclid News-Journal 11»198 

♦Columbus Tri-Village News 69670 

Cuyahoga Falls Falls News U»800 

♦Lakewood Sun-Post 13»56U 

Kaple Heights Press 5»200 

♦Mentor Monitor 3»691 

♦Springf j.eld News-Sun Ut»851t 



Nean circulation of wev: ilVs which 

returned completed questionnaires 1U«79$ 
Mean circulation of all papers which 

returned completed questionnaires U3s757 



^ ^Ayer Directory » pp. 6j)9»3$. 
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Reasoning that the public library is more likely to be involved 
with its area's news media than are other library types » 26 Ohio public 
libraries were selected by lot. This was done by writing on identical 
slips of paper the names of the 33 towns which met the stated criteria 
of 2?,000 or moie population and a newspaper. Placed in a container^ 
slips were drawn at random, replacing drawn slips after recording, until 
26 different towns had been selected. A questionnaire was sent to each 
such town»s public library. The 26 public libraries selected for the 
survey are listed in table 2, along with an indication as to whether or 
not a given library returned its questionnaire and thus contributed to 
the survey data. 

TABI£ 2 

OHIO PUBLIC LIBRARIES SELECTED TO RECEIVE QUESTIONNAIRES^^ 

^ indicates inclusion of data in survey results 

*Akron Public Library 
Rodman Public Library, Alliance 
^tBarberton Public Library 
•JKJleveland Public Library 
^Columbus Public Library 

*Taylor Memorial Public Library, Cuyahoga Falls 
*Dayton and Montgomery County Public Library 
^^Blyria Public Library 
«^Findlay Public Library 
^t-Lakewood Publin Library 

Fairfield County District Library, Lancaster 
^Lima, Public Library 
*Lorain Public Library 
•»Mansf ield Public Library 

Marion Carnegie Public Library 
<^Massillon Public Library 



" .American Library Directory, 1972-73 (New York: R. R. Bowker 
Co., 1972), pp. 739-«l. 

^^^Ibid. 
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TABLS 2— Continued 



«Mentor Public Librazy 
Niddletowi Free Public Libraiy 
•»Newark Public Libraiy 
♦Portsmouth Public Libraiy 

KWarder District Library of Clark County* Springfield 
Public Library of Steubenville and Jefferson County 
«^Toledo-Lueas County Public Library 
♦Warren Public Library 
«Oreene County District Library* Xenia 
♦Public Library of Youngstoim and Mahoning County 



In the case of the television stations selected for qtiestioning 
in the survey* the selection was delimited to the extent of including 
only commercial television stations operated for profit and subject to 
the Federal requirement to cany a specific amount of public service 
progranming in order to retain tneir license* No educational television 
stations were included in the sample; since such stations might well be 
expected to reflect a biased point of view toward libraries as fellow 
laborers in the educational vineyards* resulting in a more sympathetic 
approach which would tend to inflate the evaluations involved. In the 
finad analysis* this technique resulted in a population of television 
stations of 26 for Ohio*^^ which was selected as the sample size for 
each of the four survey subgroups-^libraries* newspapers* television 
stations* and radio stations— to receive questionnaires* In the case 
of Ohio television stations* this resulted in a sample which was 100 
percent of th^ population* Table 3 lists the television stations which 
were sent questionnaires* as well as which stations returned them* 



Broadcasting Yearbook * pp* A-U1-U3* 
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TABLE 3 

OHIO TELEVISION STATIONS SEIECTED TO RECEIVE QUESTIONNAIRES^^ 



* indicates inclusion of data In survey results 

<iWAKR-TV, Akron 

WJAN) Canton 
«WCPO.TV, Cincinnati 
«WKRC-TV, Cincinnati 

WIUT, Cincinnati 
«WXIZ-TV9 Cincinnati 
fiUEVrSy Cleveland 
«WJW-TVy Cleveland 
«>nCBF*TV9 Euclid 
*rfKrc-TV, Cleveland 
^AB, Cleveland 

WBNS-TV, Colurabus 
«WLVC, Columbus 
4tUTVN-TV, Columbus 

WHIO-TV, Dayton 

WKEF, Dayton 

WLWD, Dayton 
«WLIO, Lima 

WSTV-TV, Steubenville 

WDHO-TV, Toledo 
»WSPD-TV, Toletlo 
«WTOL-TV» Toledo 
«WFMJ-TV9 Youngstown 

WKBN-TVy Toungstoun 

vrrrv, Toungstoun 

WHIZ-TV> Zanesville 



The final group of those to be surveyed on the subject of the 
library's publicity program was made up of the commercial radio stations 
throughout the state of Ohio. Since ma^y of the frequency modulation 
(FN) stations are associated with AM stations and follow programming 
formats— i.e. X chiefly music— not entirely appropriate for most library 
programs, all Ohio FM stations were eliminated from the population for 



'^^rbid. 
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the survey, A total of 120 radio stations^^ remained in the survey 
population, from which 26 were selected by lot to receive question- 
naires. This ntimber represented sonte 22 percent of the population, the 
smallest percentage of any of the four subgroups. Listed in table U 
are the Ohio radio stations which received survey questionnaires, with 
an indication of which of them returned them for inclusion in the data 
base for the survey. 

TA6L£ U 

OHIO RADIO STATIONS SELECTED TO RECEIVE QUESTIOMNAIRES'*^ 
» indicates inclusion of data in SMvvny results 



tC-WFAH, 


Alliance 


«WNCa, 


Ashland 


WATH, 


Athens 


«vrroo. 


Belief ontaine 




Bowling Green 


*WHOT, 


Youngstown 


WINW, 


Canton 


*WCSM, 


Celina 


*WKRG, 


Cincinnati 


WGAR, 


Cleveland 


WIXY, 


Cleveland 


«WRFD, 


Columbus 


«WAVI, 


Dayton 


«WSRtf, 


Hillsboro 


WKNT, 


Kent 


«WBRJ, 


Marietta 


*WMPO, 


Middleport 


<IWPFB, 


Middletown 


«WCLT, 


Newark 


WPAY, 


Portsmouth 


«W?f/R, 


Sidney 


WTOD, 


Toledo 


«WERT, 


Van Wert 


«WCHO, 


Washington Court House 


«WtfST, 


Wooster 


»WKBN, 


Youngstown 



**^Ibid., pp. B-151-59 
^^Ibid. 
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Concurrent with development of a random-sample mailing list of 
public libraries and news-medla facilities— newspapers, radio and tele- 
vision stations— which might be expected to be concerned with the eon«* 
tent and quality of the public library's publicity program, a brief 
questionnaire was prepared. It was directed at a deteniination of a 
number of aspects of the library's publicity efforts, as viewed by the 
librarians on the one hand and by the news-media representatives on the 
other. Furthermore, it was set up %rith a view to comparison of sampled 
views of reporters for printed and for electronic media, which is to say 
radio and television. It was expected that such a comparison pattern^ 
would reflect that librarians tend to do better for some media than for 
others and have differing views from the news media on the adequacy or 
excellence of the average publicity program. 

Basically, the questionnaire, consisting of ten questions and a 
space for additional comments, addressed itself to establishment of the 
responder's credentials and experience level, solicitation of profiles 
of the types of publicity services actually provided and those which 
were considered to be ideal, opinions of frequency and adequacy of use 
of library-issued materials, and evaluations of the quality of written 
material issued by the library and of its over-all publicity program. 

Each responder was asked to indicate whether or not he had the 
responsibility for issuance— in the case of librarians— or use— in the 
ease of news media— of library publicity material, whether he bad had 
such responsibility in an earlier position, and whether the total of 
e3q)erience in such duties was less than a year, one to five years, or 
more than five years. Other than coding each questionnaire to reflect 
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which of the four survey subgroups the responses represented* no other 
identification questions were included. 

Each responder was then asked to indicate iwhieh of the listed 
possible publicity seryices was "a normal part of your library's con- 
tinuing publicity program:** writtvn news releases » photographic items* 
occasional verbal tips or leads on news stories* continuing contact with 
reporters* suggestions for feature stories or radio or television prog- 
rams* suggestions of people to be interviewed* news conferences* pro- 
vision of background infoniation to reporters* or i^other** services* 
The following questions then asked each responder to indicate which of 
the listed services the responder felt ought to be a part of the basic 
publicity program of every public library. 

Opinions of responders were solicited in the following questions 
as to whether the library or the news-media outlet usually initiated a 
contact between the two agencies* how frequently libraiy-issued public- 
ity material appeared to be used by the media* whether or not libraries 
normally make use of public service time on -broadcast media* and if and 
why the library received eqiiitable coverage in newspaper columns. 

Finally* on a range of "Excellent* Good* Fair* Poor*** each was 
asked to rate the quality of library-issued written material* and on a 
range of i^Excellent* Good* Fair* Poor* Virtually Nonexistent*** each was 
asked to rate the ''library publicity program of the public library Oi* 
libraries you have known?** 

Following completion of the questionnaire format* it was pre- 
tested on members of the staff at the Provo Public Library here and on 
graduate students in library science at Brigham Young University. A 
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few minor readjustments in question phrasing resulted from the comments 
made by those who participated in the pretest* 

In an attempt to increase the number of completed questionnaires 
retumed**since librarians receive many such questionnaires and they and 
news reporters have more pressing deadlines to meet—a dime was included 
with each questionnaire to buy coffee for the responder while completing 
and mailing the questionnaire. It is interesting to note that eleven of 
the responders— four librarians, three newspaper reporters » three tele- 
vision reporters, and one radio reporter— retioned the dime, one of the 
librarians with the comment that it should be used to mail a copy of the 
results of the survey to that library. 



CHAPTER IV 



DATA ANALYSIS: 

WHAT SOME OHIO PITOLIC LIBRARIANS AND NEWS-MEDIA REPORTERS 
SAY ABOUT LIBRARY PUBLICITY PROGRAMS 

Survey questionnaires (see appendices sent out with the usual 
self-addressed, stamped env^elope in late September, were returned over 
the period of nearly four weeks in October 1973, until a total of 76 
questionnaires of the lOU sent out had been received. Of this number, 
one (from a large metropolitan daily newspaper) was returned blank, and 
another (from a smaller daily newspaper) was received too late for Its 
data to be included* Thus, a total sample size of 7U responders makes 
up the data analyzed in this chapter. 

Of those 7U data-producing questionnaires, 21 were received from 
librarians, 19 from newspapers, 19 from radio stations, and 1$ from 
television stations. Data analyzed, therefore. Is almost equally the 
responses of each of the subgroups siirveyed— approximately 28 percent of 
the replies represent libraries, 25 percent each reflect radio stations 
and newspapers, and 22 percent reveal the opinions of television newsmen. 

All of those who returned a questionnaire reported that they 
were the responsible person within their organization for issuing (on 
the part of librarians) or using (on the part of news reporters) the 
library* s publicity material. Furthermore, responses came from those 
who have a considerable amount of esqierience in dealing with libraxy 

29 
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publicity and news coverage: 58 percent of those responding reported 
more than five years* experience with library news, and nearly 33 per- 
cent have between one and five years of such experience. 

Although it was anticipated prior to circulation of the survey 
questionnaire that ther*^ would be a divergence of opinion between the 
librarians and the news-media reporters on the matter of which of the 
two groups was most likely to initiate contact, such divergence did not 
prove out in the replies received. It was expected that most librarians 
would feel that they were taking the initiative, while most reporters 
would report ihat the initiative was theirs. In fact, however, the news 
media agreed (hO percent of media replies) with the librarians {$2 per- 
cent of library replies) that the initiative was more likely to come 
from the library than from the news room. Mangr of those responding to 
that question, however, reported the opinion— held fay U7 percent— that 
the initiative could come from either direction. 

The question was asked of each responder: "How frequently, In 
your experience, does . . • library-released material appear to be used 
by the news media . . . ?" or, in the case of the media, "How frequently 
. • • (are you) able to use" libraiy-issued material? Of the entire 
sample, mor-j than two-thirds (69 percent) ruplied eitlier "nearly always** 
or "usually," a response which was reflected by the librarians, 67 per- 
cent of whom indicated the same two choices. It is interesting to note 
that all of the newspapers replying reported a belief that such library 
material was used "nearly always" or "usually," while slightly more than 
hS percent of the electronic-media reporters (r&dio and television) set 
down an opinion that occasionally" or "often" are the proper terms to 
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describe their use of library publicity efforts. Furthermore* a total 
of 11 of the 33 electronic*media responses to that question— exactly a 
third of the radio-television sampler-selected the "occasionaUy** used 
option. The remaining possible response was "almost never** vhieh was 
marked by only one re8ponder«*a librarian—in the entire sample of 7U« 
As most librarians are aware* a certain portion of each radio 
and television station's on-the^^ir time must be devoted to broadcasting 
of public-service progranming— a category which includes programs on and 
news about public libraries— in order to retain its license to operate. 
In asking all responders except the newspaper sample* which is not con- 
cerned with public-service time* whether and how much the library made 
use of this communication channel* possible replies were that it was not 
used* that it was used occasionally* or that it was used frequently. In 
this regard, 52 percent of the librarians against only 30 percent of the 
electronic -media reporters reported "frequent" use of public-service on- 
the-air time. Of the librarians* 33 percent marked "occasional" use; 
50 percent of the radio-television reporters agreed with this choice. 
Two facts of the survey need to be considered here* aside from the very 
small size of the sample: 1) no attempt was made to match communities 
in the sample subgroups* and 2) all of the commercial television stat- 
ions are included in the sample; although only 58 percent of them are 
represented in the data base. Furthermore* despite the disparity— a 
semantic one* possibly— between library and news room opinions on Ohio 
use of public-service time* only 15 percent of the librarians polled and 
20 percent of the electronic reporters indicated no use of such time. 
In this connection* some of the comments received from radio and tele- 
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Tlslon newsmen are pertinent: "Our relationship with the library is 
goody but could be much better says one TV newsman, "If the time 
between an idea and execution of it for a public service announcement 
or program could be shortened.** From j, radio reporters "Libraries 
should take more advantage of public service time. Most infomtation on 
a day-to-day basis from libraries does not fall into the categoxy of 
radio news.** Another radio station* in replying ^^jes, occasionally** to 
the use-of •pttblic-service-tiine question* added **not as much as they 
should.** 

A similar query was posed to librarians and newspapers only* as 
to whether or not it was felt that the public libraxy receives an equi- 
table amount of coverage in the local newspaper. The question turned 
out to be faulty to the extent of not providing all possible answers^ 
thus the resulting data is somewhat suspect. While possible choices to 
this question included **no'* and **yes* largely due to library's public- 
ity program** and **yes* largely due to newspaper's interest*** no option 
for **yes* due equally to library and newspaper** wa^ available. As a 
result* three responders checked both **3res** options and one commented on 
the need for an additional response. Although it had been expected that 
considerable divergence of opinion would be reflected here* the two 
groups were in virtual agreement. Slightly more librarians (38 percent) 
than newspapers (32 percent) reported a lack of equitable coverage. As 
to who was responsible for the coverage received* li3 percent of surveyed 
librarians credited the equitable coverage to the library's efforts and 
less than 10 percent to the newspaper's interest. On the newspaper side* 
32 percent credited equitable coverage to the newspaper and another 32 
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percent to the libraryts publicity program. Two librarians (10 percent) 
and one newspaper (5 percent) wanted the credit divided equally. 

In the opinion of the surveyor^ the central aspect of the study 
lay in the solicitation of opinions from librarians and reporters on the 
usual and the ideal elements of the library publicity prosr<tn. Each of 
the responders was asked to indicate which of the following aspects of a 
publicity program were normally a part of the program of the library or 
libraries with which he was familiar f written news releases, photograph- 
ic itemSf occasional verbal tips or leads on news stories* continuing 
contact between libraxy and media staffs suggestions for possible news 
features or radio^television programs, suggestions of possible Inter- 
viewees, news conferences, provision of background information, or some 
other unspecified services. Following this, each was asked to Indicate 
which of the publicity services were considered to be an essential part 
of the basic program of every public library. Responders were not asked 
to rate the items as to relative importance or value* 

TABLE 5 

ACTUAL LIBRARY PUBLICOT SERVICES REPORTED PROVIDED OR RECEIVED 

Services Libraries Newspapers Radio Television foial 

Releases 20 19 17 12 68 

Photos m 8 1 6 29 

News Tips lU 12 3 6 35 

Contact 20 13 53 Ji 

Feature Ideas 16 10 3 3 32 

Interviewees 8 3 U 5 20 

Conferences U 1 5 8 18 

Background 17 9 6 3 35 

Other 6 U 1 3 lH 
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Prom the table It may be seen that the most commonly provided 
publicity services tend to be the traditional ones of uritten nevs 
releases (nearly 92 percent of the sample)* continuing library-media 
contact (55 percent of the sample) , and provision of news tips on the 
one hand and background information or the other (U7 percent each). It 
is interesting to note that photographs— uhich are shoun to be soneuliat 
less common than would be the case if radio stations* who cannot use 
them« were eliminated from the sample— are being received by one of the 
radio stations* despite their uselessness to an auditory medium. On the 
other hand* television stations* which are a visual medium* report the 
receipt of photographic items in only UO percent of the cases--6 out of 
15 stations which replied. 

Although the present sample is too small and too restricted in 
area of coverage to reflect more than indications* results tend to bear 
out the common complaint by nonprint journalists that public relations 
workers service the electronic media of radio and television as if they 
were servicing newspapers. It is perhaps not surprising if librarians 
are print oriented* but television and radio newsii»n must deplore any 
such tendency. Survey results reflect the follo%ring ranking (in descend- 
ing order of frequency) for publicity services: releases* contact* tips* 
background data* feature ideas* phoLograidis* interviewees* conferences; 
simply reversing background data and feature ideas will convert this 
list to the ranking assigned by the newspaper subgroup. In this regard* 
a comment from a radio responder is pertinents **Radio and TV hungers 
for feature items which libraries are in a position to provide •** vise 
librarians will take heed of the admonition of that newsman. 
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Responders not only provided a profile of libraxy publicity they 
receive, or issuei but they alsn provided profiles of those services 
which they consider to be part of an "ideal" libraxy publicity program. 
A total of three-*tiio television newsmen and a librarian— did not reply 
to that part of the questionnaire, thereby reducing the sample to 71* 
Also, some ambiguity in the instructions apparently resulted in some 
degree of reduced significance in the validity of that data, caused by a 
few obvious errors in responses to that question* Despite this, sane 
interesting indications are north noting* Table 6 details in descending 
order of importance the ranking vhieh can be assigned to the publicity 
services listed in the questionnaire on the basis of respective numbers 
within each subgroup who checked that service as one idiich should be a 
part of the public library's "ideal** publicity program* 

TABLE 6 

RANKING CF EIENENTS GF IDEAL LIBRARY PUBLICITT FROCHIAN 



Most frequent is listed first; single spacing shows equal rankings 
Newspapers Radio Television All Media Ubraries 



Newspapers 

releases 
news tips 

contact 
feature ideas 

photographs 
background 

interviewees 

conferences 

other 



program 
ideas 



interviewees 
releases 



interview 

news tips 
releases prog ideas 
news tips background 



contact 
confer- 
ences 



conferences 

contact 
idiotos 



background 



other 



other 
photos 



releases 
ideas 

news tips 

interviewees 

COti^^t 

background 
conferences 
photos 
other 



releases 

contact 

ideas 

photos 

background 

news tips 

interviewees 

conferences 

other 
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It can be seen from a coiRparlson of the profiles given for the 
librarians and the composite of all media* including newspapers* radio 
and television stations* that librarians tend to place somewhat more 
emphasis on photographs than do the media representatives and somewhat 
less emphasis on news tips and suggested interviewees than those their 
program is servicing* Again* this discrepancy may be due to inclusion 
in the sample of non-photograph-using radio stations; otherwise* the 
"ideal" profiles are reasonable matches* It is noted* however* that the 
t?lectronic media place less emphasis on continuing contact Iqr libraries 
than do the other two subgroups* libraries and newspapers* Suggestions 
for intervieirees rank high on radio and television profiles* as do ideas 
for progrctms. News conferences— popular with many top administrators in 
all fields* but regarded by most public relations workers as not overly 
productive— rank universally low on the profiles of all four subgroups* 
Written news releases* on the other hand* long the standby of publicity 
programs* rank near the top on all the i^rofiles* 

In addition to analysis of the individual services which each of 
the groups regarded as important* the number of services in the actual 
and the "ideal" programs of responders were analyzed* Of the sample of 
71* since three questionnaires reflected no "ideal" program content* 11 
percent wanted two services* IB percent wanted three* 18 percent wanted 
four* 19 percent five* 8 percent six* 9 percent seven* 11 percent eight* 
and 5 percent nine services. Thus* there was no indicated si^ificance 
in the number of publicity services considered necessary* It must be 
noted* however* that 2U percent of the librarians believed eight services 
were optimumf 21 percent of the newspapers each selected two* four* and 
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six services as most desirables 37 percent of the radio stations voted 
for a three*3ervice program) . .d 27 percent of the television stations 
indicated a need for fo^ir services. 

How do librarians and news-media representatives feel about the 
quality of the library's publicity program? Each questionnaire requested 
an evaluation of the "pablic library or libraries you have known" on a 
five-point scale of Excellent, Good, Fair, Poor, and Virtually Nonexist- 
ent* Since some responders wished to rate between those values, post- 
adjustment of responses added intervening values of Very Good, Fairly 
Good, Fairly Poor, and Very Poor. A total of 38 percent of the sample 
rated the program Fair and another 27 percent rated it Good. The mean 
value of the 7U-member sample's rating fell halfway between Fair and 
Fairly Good— the mean was li.57 and U was Fairly Good and 5 was Fair* 

In the 21-member librarian sample subgroup, the mean was some- 
what higher— U.05, which equates to Fairly Good. A Good rating was 
assigned by U3 percent of the librarians, a Fair rating by 33 percent* 

Nine of the 19 newspapers rated the library's publicity program 
as Fair {hi percent); and five newspapers rated it Good, for a mean of 
3*95 (Fairly Good), nearly identical with the librarians' rating. Ih 
the radio stations, h2 percent (8 stations) assigned Poor as their over- 
all rating; 32 percent said Fair; only 16 percent said Good. The mean 
for radio newa.ien fell at 5.37, midway between Fair and Fairly Poor. In 
the television newsrooms, the library fared somowliat better: UO percent 
said Fair, 20 percent Good. The television mean rating was 5*07 (Fair)* 
Similar respective results were noted in the requested rating of the 
quality of written publicity material issued by the public library* 
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In this final evaluative analysis^ in which it had beer, at the 
outset eacpected that there would be a significant divergence of results 
from the two basic groups of librarians and newsmen j the chi-square test 
was applied to measure significance at the five->percent level. No such 
significance could be shown; for the resulting value fell far short of 
that required for significance at that confidence level. 



CHAPTER V 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Although the results achieved by this initial study eaimot be 
termed in axxy way conclusive— and are not presented as being so«>they 
represent) at leasts some indications about the desirable content and 
the estijnated quality of the public library's publicity program* As 
suchf the results may prc^o helpful to interested librarians who are 
concerned about the future of that important aspect of the work of the 
library. Little evidence is found that publicity and public relations 
for the library is considered by any to be unimportant; it is surely a 
reasonable assumption that^ in this age of increasingly difficult and 
strenuous competition for the public interest and the public dollar^ it 
will grow more importantj not less^ as time goes on. 

A search of the pertinent ^ recent literature— both the library 
literature and that generated by public relations practitioners who are 
not associated with library work— reveals a consistent belief in the 
value of public relations-publicity programs. In the case of the public 
relations practitioner^ this attitude is hardly unexpected; a man is 
seldom disposed to question his daily bread. On the part of librarians 
engaged in part-time library publicity work, however^ when the unfamiliar 
chores of publicity steal time from the affairs of librarianship« this 
recognition of the value of public relations is less suspect. Results 
of the Louisiana experiment » reported herein^ tend to reflect that this 
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circumstance tends to lead to a desire for professional help rather than 
to an attack on the basic value of publicity- itself. 

Support for the conclusion that publicity is worth*while comes 
in some ineasure from the fact that its use has been a fact of life in 
the library since before the turn of this century. Activities which are 
not felt to be productive are the first to siiffer when time and money 
are allocated. Because library tine and money continue to be expended 
in pursuit of the objectives of the publicity program^ it surely can be 
assumed that such expenditures are considered to be Justified* 

Much of the literature in recent years has centered on two basic 
aspects of library publicity: how to plan it, and how to do it. By its 
vexy existence, this type of library literature clearly implies at least 
two things: library publicity is considered by those who are writing to 
be important enough to justify the effort to instruct those who do it in 
the proper techniques, and some evalua* n— formal or informal— >of the 
results must be talcing place to stimulate efforts to improve the library 
publicity techniques. A further indication of recognition of the value 
of library publicity is to be found in the fact that 73 percent of the 
busy individuals to whom survey questionnaires were sent took the time 
and trouble to register their feelings and opinions in the matter. 

What is lacking in the librazy literature is any indication of 
a concerted effort to ciystallize the basics of library publicity in a 
manner which will permit meaningful evaluation. Are the programs to 
reach the library* s public truly reaching the target? Is the library 
telling its public? Is ai^one listening? How do we know? 
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Prora analysis of the results of the 1973 Ohio survey reported 
here* some tentative conclusions are possible* Their significance is* 
however 9 to be taken as indicative only. It must be remembored that 
these results reflect only the opinions of a small random sample of the 
public librarians and newsmen in one state of the United States. They 
may not be representative of other opinions or other attitudes under 
other conditions in other localities* 

The results indicate that the average public library's piiblicity 
program tends to be a cooperative effort between librarian and news media^ 
with the initiative somewhat more likely to originate with the library. 
This might be expected— the library is more intimately concerned with its 
own message than are the media* 

Librarians^ on the basis of survey results^ can expect that the 
material they prepare for release will be used by i.he news media a good 
portion of the time. However » greater success can be esqpected with the 
printed media than with the electronic, calling for greater effort on 
the library (s part to use available broadcasting facilities. Existence 
of an unused potential in the radio-television area is suggested by the 
reported belief by librarians that they are making more frequent use of 
public service time than broadcast newsmen believe to be the case. One 
surveyed station reported: "A recent open house at the local libraiy 
was reported to a newspaper for coverage » but not radio. We felt the 
occasion would have been more sucn^ssful had we been informed •** One 
big-city television station coramentedt "Library information service 
locally is not aggressive or visually oriented. Staff always cordial in 
responding to requests, but could initiate more coverage." 
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Survey results in regard to actual and desired content of the 
average library's publicity program vere substantially what an infoxned 
observer might have escpected. The written news release » although some* 
what less popular with broadcast newsmen than with their ink-wielding 
counterparts in the city room» was reported to be the mainstay of the 
program. Furthermore^ its right to that designation was accepted by 
most of the responders* Other publicity services usually carried on by 
public libraries included continuing contact between library staff and 
news staff 9 the provision by librarians of background Infoiiiiation for 
reporters^ and the giving of tips or leads on news stories. Most of the 
librarians also reported providing photographs. 

The desired publicity program for the broadcast media of radio 
and television varied somewhat from the librarian's idea of what such a 
program should be* suggesting that closer coordination between libraxy 
and broadcasting studio may be in order. Broadcasters seem to want more 
program ideas and suggestions for interview subjects than are being 
provided them. In the comparison of the content of the "ideal" libraiy 
publicity program, the librarians and the newspaper refiorters seem to 
see more nearl/ eye to oye than is the case with the other groups. In 
shorty the library's publicity program tends to be print oriented. 

No strong areas of dissatisfaction with the library's program on 
the part of any segment of the news media were noted. All of the four 
subgroups surveyed revealled themselves as substantially in agreement on 
most matters concerned in the survey. 

Despite a pre-survey opinion that librarians would feel that a 
good job was beinji done with publicity and that the news media would be 
of the opinion that a much lower evaluation was in order, there turned 
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out to be no significant disagreement aioong the subgroups surveyed, A 

9 

consensus of the librarians surveyed evaluated the over-all publicity 
program of the library as Fairly Good^ as did a consensus of newspaper 
reporters surveyed. For television newsmen, the rating was only Fair, 
while the radio sample felt it was less than Fair. In short* results 
show that the public librarians are doing less weU with publicity than 
they should, and that they are a%iare of it. The recipients of their 
program— the newsmen— are also aware of the lack, an awareness which is 
somewhat more acute and stringent in the broadcast studios of Ohio than 
in the newspapers* city rooms. Viewed in its inplications, this is a 
healthy situation which promises well for the future improvement of the 
public library's publicity program. The attitude of one of the radio 
newsmen surveyed may well be typical of this thrust for improvementi he 
comments: **Unf ortunately we have no rapport whatsoever with our library. 
Apparently » they have made no initiative toward us to date. However, I 
have Just taken over Public Service duties ... and plan to take the 
initiative nyself. I feel that the library has been overlooked by radio 
stations far too long.** 

Techniques for valid analysis of attitudes and opinions of the 
recipients of publicity are in existence; although there is little or no 
evidence that they are being used by librarians to further the aims and 
goals of librarlfjiship. One surveyed librarian commented: "Delighted 
to hear that people are actually interested in library-oriented public 
relations. Br;i3t wishes. • • • we do have to let people know what libr- 
aries can do." Another says: "American Library Association and state 
library associations could wor!^ wonders promoting promotion for libraries. 



If only they would get in gear and do something." Another comment by a 
radio newsman is pertinent; "It has been ray experience that often there 
are things of interest happening with libraries that newsmen could make 
use of and stations could promote. The problem is finding out about 
them» as most libraries rarely bother with notices or releases •** 

The limited results of this present restricted survey point up 
the need for a body of basic data to reflect the offectlveneas of the 
broad spectrum of library publicity. It is strongly recommended that 
data be secured from a national sample of librarians^ newsmen^ andy if 
possible* from library patrons. Furthermore* this data should be 
collected frequently and analyzed in an attempt to detect trends in the 
Improvement or deterioration of the library publicity program. 

Only through the collection and analysis of such data— repeated 
periodically— will present and future librarians be successful in coming 
to any genuinely valid conclusions about what should go into an effective 
library publicity program, and arriving at any detenninations about the 
efficiency of their own programs* 
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Letter and Questionnaire 
for Public Libraries 



FlMSft pass thia to th« staff BMniber who handles your PvbUeity Frograa • • • 
e OFF B B 

IS GN ME (if this dtne still buys a eup) 

• • • in return for about 5 ninutes spent in checking off your opinions 
about public library publicity on the enclosed brief questionnaire* For your 
oonvonienee» a stai^ied envelope is enclosed for its return* 

I aa a f ellov Ohioan who urgently needs the requested daia — irtiieh only 
yoQ ean provide — in order to complete requireaents for ny graduate degree 
of Itoster of Library Science. Tour invaluable assistaneo will be most 
•iaeerely appreciated* 

Aa ^y thesis project* I an conducting a random surv^ of Ohio librarians 
and ne«8-«edia people, soliciting and analysing their opinions on tho public 
ll'£rax7*8 general publicity program* Ohio has been selected for the study as 
a MpNsentatlve Midwestern state, in which the public library has had a 
Imgtfcj and highly regarded hlatoiy of service to the pablle* 

go atteiqpt is being made to match or compm opinions of news people with 
these of librarians in the sane eoiiBnonity* The survey is aimed at uncovering 
general attitudes of the various groups of individuals irtio are Involved in 
the continuing process of reporting to the public on its public libraries* 

Thank you in advance, fellow librarian, for your essential help in bringing 
project to a timely and successful conclusion* 

Flease enjoy your coffee • * * and let me have your opinions as soon as 



possible before October 12th* 



Sincerely yours. 



John D. Rugg 

Post Office Box 1387 

Prove, Utah 8I16OI 
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LIB - NEW « RAD - TV 
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TRB PUBLIC LIBRART*5 PUBLICITY PROQRAN U 12 13 Hi 15 16 17 

18 19 20 21 22 23 2li 
An Opinion Sonraj 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 

Since thia is an opinion sunrey^ there aroy of couraoy no correct answers. What la 
solicited are your personal opinions » based on your experience » on the content and 
effectiveness of the public library *s publicity program in general* Please check 
one or more responses^ as appropriate^ to each of the questions and return the form 
in the stamped return envelope as soon as possible before October 12th • Thank you* 
The numbers in parentheses by answer blanks are computer codes) please Ignore them* 

1* In your present positiony are you at least partiallj responsible for your 
library's publicity program* by which is meant here only its continuing 
efforts to reach the public indirectly through the news-media outlets of 
newspaper* radio and television? 

(l-l) Yes (1-2) Ho 

2« Rave you had such responsibility in one or more libraries other than the one 
in which you are now working? 

(2-1) Tea (2-8) No 

3* About hev many jrears have you worked with a public library's publicity program? 

(3*1) _ less than one (3-2) 1 to 5 (3-3) «we than 5 

h. Please check SUCH item which is a normal part of your library^s continuing 
publicity programi 

(li-l) written news releases 

(li«*2) idiotographic items 

(U-3) ^^^^ occasional verbal tips or leads on news stories 
i^'h) ^^^^^ continuing contact with reporters (newspaper* radio or television) 
(ii-5) suggestions for feature atoriea or radio or televiaion inrograms 
(li-6) ^^^^^^ suggestions of people to be interviewed (visiting authors* etc.) 
(li-7) news conferences 

(li-8) provision of background information to reporters 

(l4-9) other (please specify) 

5* In the preceding list* please UNDBILINE ALL ITEHS (whether they are a part of 
your present program or not) which you believe OUGHT TO BE a basic part of 
EVERT public library^s publicity program^ 

6« When your library has contact with a news-media outlet (newspaper* radio or 
television station)* is the contact usually initiated by • « • 

(6-1) the Ubrary? (6-2) the news-medU outlet? 

(6-3) could be either one 
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Publle Library Sunrey 
pate 2 

7, BA50d on jcup experi«ne«, how wooXd you rate tha quality of the mrUten Material 
usually issued lay public libraries to news-nedia outlets? 

(7-1) _ Excellent 

(7«-2) Good 

<7-3) Pair 

(7-l») Poor 

8. How frequently, in your experience, does such library-released naterial appear 
to be used by the newa-iMMiia outlets concerned? 

(6-1) Nearly always 

(8-2) Usually 

(8-3) Otften 

(8-U) Occasionally 

(8-5) Alasost never 

fk» Does your libraiy nomally nake use of the public serriee tine on the air 
which radio and television stations nust make afailable to public aeendes 
in order to retain their licenses? 

(9-1) ^_ Tes, frequently 

(9-2) Tes, occasionally 

(9-3) Mo 

9B. Do you feel that your library reeelTSS an equitable aMOunt of eorarace in 
the local newspaper(s)? 

(9-7) Tes, larcely because of our publicity proeran 
(9^) Tes, larcely due to the interest of the newspaper(s) 
(9-9) No 

10. In feneral, based upon your experience, how would you rate the publicity 
procraa of the public library or libraries you have {oiown? 

(10-1) Excellent 

(10-2) Good 

(10-3) Fair 

(10-b) Poor 

(10-5) Virtually nonexistent 
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FubUe Llbranr Sunrejr 
W 3 

11. If you ha^ further specif le eommentt on this subject* I muld be interested in 
haTing you give them here . • • 



12. Since the eodlnc on page one of this font identifies the agency to which 

this fom was sent* it is not necessary for you to proride that information. 
If, on the other band* you are Interested in receiving an analysis of the 
results of this random sampling of public libraries* newspapers* and radio 
and television stations in Ohio* please provide your name and address belowi 



13. Please check to be sure you have answered all ten questions« espeeiallj 

No. 5* and return this fom in the return envelope by October 12* 1973* tos 

D. FugK 
Post Office Box 13S7 
Flrovo, Utah 6ii601 

THANK TOU most sineerelj for your lalued assistance in this project t 
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Letter and Questionnaire 
for Newspapers 



NOTE: The third page of the questionnaire is not Included here> as it 
was identical in all versions (seo appendix A). 
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Pleaae paas this to the reporter who covers Pablle library news • • • 
COFFEE 

B ON MB (if this dime still buys a eup) 

r • • in rettim for about $ mintttea spent in ehecldnc off your opinions 
about public library publicly on the enclosed brief questionnaire. For your 
convenience* a stamped envelope is enclosed for its return. 

I am a fellow Ohioan yho urgently needs the requested data — idiieh only 
yon can provide — in order to complete requirements for ny graduate dcfree 
ot Msster of Library Science. Tour invaluable assistance will be nest 
sincerely appreciated. 

As sy thesis project* I aa conducting a randm survay of Ohio librarians 
and news peo^, soliciting and analysing their opinions on the public!^ 
program of the public librazy. Ohio has been selected as a representative 
mdwestem state, in which the public libraiy has a lengthy history. 

No attempt is being made to match or eoapare opinlims of librarians and 
news people In the sane cmonml^. The survey is aiJMd at uncovering general 
attitudes of the various groups of Individuals involved In the eontiBnlBg 
process of reporting to the public on its public libraries. 

Thank you in advance for your essential help in bringing project to 
a tlaely and suecessfvil conclusion. 

Please enjoy your coffee . . • and let as have your opinions as soon as 
possible before October 12th. 

Sincerely yours* 

John D. Rugg 

Post Office Box 1387 

Provo, atah 8lt601 
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UB - HEW - RAD - TV 
123U56789 10 

THE PUBLIC LIBRARY'S PUBLICITY PROGRAM U 12 13 lit 15 16 17 

18 19 20 21 22 23 2U 
An Opinion Survey 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 

Since this Is an opinion survey, there are, of course, no correct answers. What is 
solicited are your personal opinions, bared on your experience, on the content and 
effectiveness of the publicity program of public libraries. Please check one or 
more resr^onaes, as appropriate, to each of the questions and return the font in the 
stamped return t'nvelope as soon as possible before October 12th. Thank you. The 
numbers in parentheses by answer blanks are computer codes} please ignore thea. 

1. In your present position, do you handle some or all eoverace, if an/f ot public 
library news and events? 

(1-1) Yes (1-2) No 

2. Have you bandied such library eoveraee for other newspapers? 
(2-1) Yes (2-2) No 

3. About how many years have you covered public llbraiy news? 

(3-1) less than one (3-2) 1 to 5 (3-3) «*» than 5 

li. Please check EACH item which, in your experience, is normally a part of the 
service your newspaper receives from the public librazys 

(Ii-l) written news releases 

(U-2) {diotographs 

(li-3) occasional Terbal tips or leads on news stories 
(b-b) _ eontinulnc contact with a library staff member 
(tt«5) sucgestions for feature stories 

C^-^) ..^ suggestions of possible Interviewees (visiting authors, etc.) 

(U.7) invitations to news conferences 

(lt.8) provisi<m of current background information 

(U-9) other (please specify) 

5, In the preceding list, please UNDERLINE ALL ITEfB which, in your opinion, 
OXHF TO BE a part of the basic publicity program of EVERY piibllc library. 

6. When your newspaper has contact with a public library, is it your experience 
that the contact is usually initiated by . . . 

(6-1) the Ubrary? (6-2) yw newspaper? 

(6-3) could be either one 
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PttUlu library Survey 
pace 2« 



Based on your experience, how would you rate the quality of the written material 
usually issued public libraries for use by newspapers? 

(7-1) ExceUent 

(7-2) Good 

(7-3) Fair 

(7-U) Poor 

How frequently, in your experience, is a newspaper able to use the material 
provided to it by the public library? 

(8-1) Nearly always 

(8-2) Usually 

(8-3) Often 

(8-U) Occasionally 

(8-5) Almost never 

Do you feel that the public library receives an equitaUe amount of eovsrace 
In the newspaper? 

(9-7) Yes, largely because of the libraxy*s publicity program 
(9.8) ^^^^^ Tes» largely because of tlw newspaper's laterest 
(9-9) No 

In general, based upon your experience, how would you rate the pabliei^ 
program of the public library or libraries you have known? 

(10-1) Excellent 

(10-2) Good 

(10-3) Fair 

(lO-U) _ Poor 

(10-5) _ Virtually nonexistent 



AFPENDH C 



Questionraire for Radio 
and Television Stations 



NOTE! The letter to radio and television stations was identical to 
that sent to newspapers (see appendix B), and the third page 
of the questionnaire; > iJf»nhic«il in all cases. 
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LIB • NEU^ • RAD - TV 
123b56789 10 

THE PUBLIC LIBRART*S PUBLICITY PROGRAM U 12 13 Hi I? 16 17 

18 19 20 21 22 23 2b 
An Opinion Survey 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 

Since this Is an opinion survey, thire are, of course, no correct answers. Vfhat Is 
solicited are your personal opinions, based on your experience, on the content ana 
effectiveness of the publicity prORran of public libraries. Please check one or 
nore responses, as appropriate, to each of the questions mA return the form in the 
stamped return envelope as soon as possible before October 12th. Thank you. The 
numbers In parentheses by answer blanks are computer codes; please ifnore them. 

1. In your present position, do you handle some or all coverage, if any, of public 
library news and events for your station? 

(1-1) Tes (1-2) No 

2. Have you handled such library coverage for other stations? 
(2.1) Tea (2-2) No 

3. About how many years have you covered public library news? 

(3-1) less than one (3-2) 1 to 5 (3-3) _ "wre than 5 

It. Please check EACH item which. In your experience, is normally a part of the 
service your station receives from the public libraryt 

(b-l) written news releases 

(b-2) idiotographie items (visuals) 

(b-3) occasional verbal tips or leads on news stories 

(b-U) oontinulnc contact with a library staff member 

(b-5) sufsestions for possible program features 

(b^) suggestions of possible Interviewees (visiting authors* otc.) 

(b-7) invitations to news conferences 

(b-8) provision of background information 

(b-9) other (please specify) 

5. Ih the preceding list, please UNDERLINE AIL ITEMS which. In your opinion, 
OUGHT TO BE a part of the basic publicity program of EVERY public library, 
as it relates to the needs of your station. 

6. Vhen your station has contact with a public library, is it your experience 
that the contact is usually initiated by . . . 

(6-1) the library? (6-2) your station? 

(6-3) could be either one 
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PabUe Libfrary Survey 



Based on your eacperlence, how would you rate the quality of the witten material 
usually issued by public libraries for use by your type of station? 

(7-1) Exeellent 

(7«2) Good 

(7-3) Pair 

(7-l») Poor 

How frequently, in your experience, is your type of station able to use the 
■aterial inrovlded to it by the p«rt>lie llbraiy? 



(8-1) 


Nearly aXu^s 


(8-2) 


Usually 


(8-3) 


Often 


(8-ii) 


Occasionally 


(8-5) 


Almost never 



DM8 the public library nomally make use of the poblle eervlee tiM 
available on your station? 

(9-1) TeOf frequent^ 

(9^) Tes, occasionally 
(9-3) NO 

In general, based upon your experience, hew would you rate the publicity 
profram of the public library or libraries you have known? 



(10^) _ 


_^ Excellent 


(10-2) _ 




(10-3) _ 


Fair 


(10-U)_ 


^ Poor 


(10-5) _ 


_ Virtually nonexistent 
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Some Selected Comments by Survey Respondcrs 

Since some of the pertinent comments by Ohio newsmen and public 
librarians have not been used in the text> they are included here for 
future reference by interested readers: 

From Newspapers ; 

'*Our library furnishes only fair and sometimes poor releases » 
but staffers are most helpful in tipping us off to incidents that make 
excellent stories and can be used in pictures with outlines •** 

"Our circulation area has two libraries, and branches^ for two 
cities. One library has an alert director and a woman in charge of 
public relations. They have a weekly column and, in addition, furnish 
us with many releases, together with good pictures, on their programs, 
which are many. Their coi^ is typed, complete, and observes deadlines. 
The other library has a defensive, secretive attitude. We send a rep- 
orter to all board meetings, but this one has many special meetings that 
they try to keep secret. They also have a weekly column. When space is 
limited, it doesn't get in. The first library understands ... the 
other one resents it." 

"Area libraries seem to be interested in publicity— for public- 
ity's sake— not so much what the news story's content is, but how many 
times the name of the library or librarian is used. Programs for the 
young and eld«rly citizens would have high reading interest if done as 
a feature story instead of the straight who-what-where-type release." 

"News releases printed for the local library deal with new books 
and records available. We have found that members of the library staff 
wU.l go out of their way to obtain answers to questions asked by me and 
others on the nevrs paper staff." 

"We have a very alive group of librarians here who are changing 
the staid image of the library with a lot of nontradltional things— and 
increasing the circulation along with it, when other libraries are los- 
ing ground. I think that the only way publicity, as such, can really 
help a library is when that library has something worth telling." 
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From Television Stations ! 

"In a large station in a large market, it is iTjportant to see 
that information goes to all departments concerned. Public Service, 
Programming, and News could all make use of various forms of publicity 
releases, but seldom pass them among each other. So, several copies 
could be sent, but to save money Public Service Announcements should 
not be sent to News, etc." 

"Our library does an adequate job, since in this town the public 
library is rarely news. The city is too big, and libraxy news gets 
pushed out by other events." 

"News is the reporting of an event of importance to a significant 
number of our viewers. If the library does something within this defini- 
tion, we cover it. Just being a library, buying books and lending them, 
is not news. But a new film program or record collection might be news. 
TV news is limited; I have about 16 minutes on the air to cover a million 
people. The library is m:;re Hkely to get coverage in a weekly newspaper, 
so would be wise to look more in that direction with »run of the mill* 
stories." 

From Librarians ! 

"Libraries need to have people with newspaper techniques working 
in publicity jobs in order to take advantage of new3 media. In small 
towns where the librarian knows the editar personally, such expertise is 
not necessary. In dealing with metropolitan newspapers and radio and 
television stations, some experience is invaluable." 

"Our weekly newspaper is not consistent in running Library news, 
which we send every week. The nearby daily, which has a colunn serving 
our area, is very cooperative. The radio stations always use the copy 
we send." 

"It is w experience, especially in a largo city, that the usual 
or run-of-the-mill library programs or events do not get publicized by 
the media simply because they are not 'newsworthy.' We should look to 
revising and revitalising our programs to appeal to a wider section of 
the public." 

"Radio and TV publicity is more consistent than newspaper. Our 
library has strong and aggressive internal public relations program, 
idiich patrons seam to accept. Still, the most effective medium is radio." 

"The publicity program in most small and medium-sized public lib- 
raries is hampered by the fact that it has to be done on a part-time 
basis by someone who has more urgent responsibilities (often the head 
librarian). Consequently, it is sporadic and often amateurish (and I 
Include our own publicity program, which I handle). Ferliaps development 
of a cooperative enterprise by a group of libraries might provide a 
partial solution. We are trying that in our area." 
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'*Ohio has tried a handbook this year, which was helpful^ and 
Wisconsin has a coop going that is good, but that»s all I've heard of .» 

•nife make a special effort to abide by the rule that the newsman 
and his editors are the authorities on wliat is news.*' 
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